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A. 
Avsrim, Mrs., her translation of Fre- 
derick von Raumer’s ‘ England im 
jahre 1835,” See Raumer. 


B. 

Back, Captain, his Journal of the Arctic 
Land Expedition to the Mouth of the 
Great Fish River, and along the Shores 
of the Arctic Ocean, in the Years 
1833, 4, and 5, 278—the author a 
straightforward veracious traveller, ib. 
the unflinching companion of Frank- 
lin and Richardson, in their perilous 
adventures, ib.—object of the present 
mission, is.—an Indian canoe on the 
Great Slave Lake described, 279—the 
party reach Hoar Lake River, 280 
—Beverley’s Fall, ib—anecdote of 
Sir John Franklin, ib.—reach Lake 
Walmesley, 282—and Lake Aylmer, 
tb—discover the Thlew-ee-choh, or 
Back's River, ib.—reach the spot 
where Mr. M‘Cleod had been sent to 
establish their winter quarters, 283— 
character of the native Indians, ib.— 
their sufferings for want of provisions, 
ib.—intensity of the cold, 285—the 
author receives intelligence of the 
safety of Ross and his party, 286—he 

roceeds to the shore of the Arctic 
a, 287—regains Back’s River, ib.— 
—w of heavy rapids and cascades, 
88—falls in with a party of Esqui- 
mavux, ib.—Cape Victoria, 290—Mount 
Barrow, 292—laborious exertions of 
the aay bes their return, 294—reach 
*s Lake, ib.—a tremendous wa- 
terfall near Fort Reliance described, 
295—merits of the Journal as a lite- 
rary composition, 296—opinion of Sir 
John Barrow of the practicability of a 
North-West Pas » %b.—plan re- 
commended by Dr. Richardson, 298— 
and by Sir John Franklin, i6—and 
sanctioned by Captain Beaufort, 299, 

Balsac, M. de, general character of his 
writings, 81—his Vicaire des Ar- 





dennes, 82—Annette et le Criminel, 
83—La Peau ‘de Chagrin, ib.—his 
Scenes of French private life, 84d— 
story of La Vendetta, b.—Les Dan- 
gers de l’Inconduite, 16.—Le Bal de 
Sceaux, ib.—Gloire et Malheur, 85— 
La Femme Virtueuse, 46—Le Méde- 
cin de Campagne, 88—and La Paix 
du Ménage, 16—Scenes of French 
Provincial Life, 91—Story of Le Pére 
Goriot, ib.—and Les Treize, 93—his 
Etudes Philosophiques, 94. See French 
Novels. 

Barrow, John, jun., Esq., his Tour 
round Ireland in the Summer of 1835, 
See Ireland. - 

Bridgewater Treatise, the Rev. Dr. 
Buckland’s. See Geology. : 

Brighton Downs, verses on, by Mr, Wil- 
liam Stewart Rose, 402—Sonnet on, 
by the Rev. Charles Townshend, 413. 

Brighton Winter-piece, by Mr, William 
Stewart Rose, 413. 

Brutus, character of, 365. 

Buckland, Rev. William, D.D., his Geo- 
logy considered with reference to 
Natural Theology. See Geology. 

Buonaparte, Lucien, at Malta, 302, 

Busaco, battle of, 308, 


Cc. 

Cwsar and the Duke of Wellington, pa- 
rallel between, 218. 

Canova, saying of, during his visit to 
England, 309, 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, his deposition in the 
Scrope and Grosvenor cause, 28. 

_ the Fourth of Spain described, 
142. 

Cheynel, Dr. Francis, some account of 
his last days, 407. 

China, a General Description of the 


Empire of, and its Inhabitants, by J.F. 
Davis, Esq., F.R.S., 489—no country 
80 little understood, and so much mis- 
represented, ib,—cause of the want of 
accurate information, 490—its extent 
and population, ib,—qualifications of 
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Mr. Davis for his task, 491—the Chi- 
nese an original race, ib.—mythology 
of China, 492—Yaou and Shun, 16,— 
Confucius, ib.—period of the -civili- 
zation of China, 1b.—absurdity of the 
conjecture that the Chinese were a 
colony of Egypt, 493—Chinese smell- 
ing-bottles found in Egypt, ib—go- 
vernment and legislation of China, 495 
—parental authority the model of po- 
litical rule, ib.—occasional severity, 
cruelty, and inhumanity of the go- 
vernment, 496—its vigilance to pre- 
vent associations and combinations of 
the people, 497—-spirit of clanship 
among the lower orders, 498—secret 
associations to effect the expulsion of 
the Tartar dynasty, ib.—veneration of 
the people for their emperor, ib.—the 
machinery of government well calcu- 
lated to preserve peace and durability, 
#b.—the great council of the state, . 
—the Six Boards, 500—office of Cen- 
sors, ib—the penal code, 501—its 
cruelty in cases of treason, i+.—no 
aristocracy of birth or wealth in China, 
ib.—bulk of the Red Book, 502—ge- 
neral admission to office, 1b.—educa- 
tion general and cheap, 1+,—reading 
and writing universal, ib.—works of 
Confucius and Mencius, 503—no state 
religion in China, ib.—the Budhists, 
ib.—the Ratioualists, 504—prevertive 
justice, 1b,—circulation of the penal 

ib—nature and construction of 
the Chinese language, ib—awkward 
and inconvenient manner of express- 
ing numerals, 507—mechanical arts, 
508—printing, ib.—inyention of pa- 
per, tb,—gunpowder, ib— power of the 
magnet, 509—proficiency in industri- 
ous and handicraft arts, 16.—general 
character of the people, 511—state of 
the belles-lettres, 512—the drama, ib, 
—poetry, 516—novels and romances, 
ib.—freedom of the press,517—=state of 
our commercial concerns with China, 
518—vast amount of opium smuggled 
into China from India, 518—rooted 
aversion from intercourse with fo- 
reigners, 519—precarious state of our 
commerce with China, i6.—results of 
Lord Napier’s mission, ib.—extrava- 
gant project of Mr. Hamilton Lindsay, 
519—Sir George Staunton’s reply 
thereto, 520—folly of maintaining an 
establishment at a0, ib—a sub- 
stitute recommended, ib.— elaborate 
compilation on the history and condi- 
tion of the Chinese empire, in ‘ The 





Edinburgh Cabinet Library,’ recom- 
mended, 521. 

Chinese, The, a General Description of 
the Empire of China and its Inhabit- 
ants, by John Francis Davis, Esq. 
F.R.S., 489. See China. 

Cicero, public life of, 349. 

Coleridge, S. T., his character of Na- 
pier’s History of the Peninsular War, 
21 


Colquhoun, J. C., on the Policy of Re- 
ducing the Established Church, and 
paying, the Roman Catholic Priests of 

reland, 367, 387, 392, See Ireland. 


D. 

Damas, Alexandre, outline of his Souve- 
nirs d’Antony, 79. See French Novels. 

Davis, John Francis, Esq., F.R.S., his 
* Chinese; a General iption of 
the Empire of China and its Inhabit- 
ants, 489. See China. 

Drumann, W., his ‘ History of Rome 
during its transition from a Republi- 
can to a Monarchical Constitution; or 
Pompey, Ceasar, Cicero, and their 
Contemporaries, according to their 
races, 332—novel plan of the work, 
333—its value as a genealogical bio- 
biography of the times, ib.—the Fatal- 
ist school of historians, 324—a mili- 
tary aristocracy the inevitable conse- 
quence of the conquests of Rome, 335 
—ihe later history of Rome one long 
revolution, 336—the city of Rome not 
the governing power during the more 
flourishing days of the republic, 337— 
the rural tribes the ruling and influen- 
tial body, ib.—causes which contri- 
buted to diminish the weight and 
numbers of the true plebeian order, 338 
—degeneracy of the public assemblies 
for the election of magistrates, 339— 
shameless and unblushing bribery, i, 
—imperial pauperism of the Roman 

pulace, 340—the life of Sylla an il- 
ustration of this state of affairs, ib.— 
his ancestors, 341—his studies, ib— 
obtains the questorship, 1b.— is sent to 
the army employed against Jugurtha, 
342—commands in Cisalpine Gaul, ib, 
—obtains through purchase the pre- 
torship, 6.—announces himself as the 
favoured child of fortune, 343—pro- 
claims himself the champion of liberty, 
344—accuses M&rius of tyranny, by 
which act the government of — 
was transferred to the army, ib.—his 
object the province of Asia and the 
Mithridatic war, 345—directs his at- 











- tention to the Italian allies, ib.—his 
victories, 346—renews. the office of 
dictator, ib.—transforms the Roman 
constitution into the government of an 
aristocracy, ib.—his voluntary aban- 
donment of the supreme sway, ib.— 
public life of Cicero, 349—his conten- 

- tion with Cledius, 351—death of Ca- 
sar, 358—Mark Antony, 361—Cas- 
sius, 364—Brutus, 365—the Trium- 
virs, 366. 


E. 

‘Edinburgh Cabinet Library,’ careful and 
elaborate compilation on the history 
and condition of the Chinese empire, 

- published in, 521—caution and saga- 
city of its conductors, ib. 

England in the Year 1835; being a 
Series of Letters written to Friends in 
Germany, during a Residence in Lon- 
don, and Excursions into the Pro- 
vinces, by Frederick von Raumer, 530, 
See Raumer, 


F. 

Fermoy, Colonel Philip Roche, his Com- 
mentary on the Memoirs of Theobald 
Wolfe Tone, 367. See Tone. 

Freemasons, 304. 

French Novels, 65—extravaancies, ab- 

“surdity, and immorality of the modern 
school, of, ib.—reasons for bringing this 
mass of profligacy before the British 
public, i6,—their influence not only 
on private but public morals, 66—in- 
vention of novel writing, 67—Buccac- 
cio, i+.—Nouvelles de la Reine de 
Navarre, ib—-Madame de la Fayette, 
ib.— Lesage, ib.—Crébillon the young- 
er, 1+,—Voltaire’s Tales, 68—Rous- 
seau, ib,—estimate of his literary 
merit, ,—infamy of his personal his- 
tory, 69—his Nouvelle Héloise, i— 
Contrat Social, id., and Confessions, 
ib.—licentious novels of Didervt, La 
Clos, and Louvet, i6,—disappearance 
of novels in France during the Revo- 
lution, 73—their revival on the fall of 
Robespierre, ib.—Pigault le Brun, #6. 

rofligacy of the romance literature of 

‘France, since the July revolution, id. 
—scenes of French private life, 74— 
works of Paul de Kock, 75—story of 
his ‘ Ni jamais ni toujours,’ ib.—novels 
of Victor Hugo,’"77—his Hans 
@islande, ib.—Bug Jargal, ib—Notre 
‘Dame de Paris, i6,—and Dernier Jour 
d’une Condamné, ib.—Alexandre Du- 
mas, 79—outline of his Souvenirs 

d’Antony, ib,—novels of M, de Balsac, 
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81—his Vieaire des Ardennes, 82— 
Annette et le Criminel, 83—La Peau 
de Chagrin, ib.—his Scenes of Private 
Life, story of La Vendetta, .— 
Les Dangers de 1’ Inconduite, .—Le 
Bal de Sceaux, ib.—Gloire et Malheur, 
85—La Femme Vertueuse, 86—Le 

- Medécin de Campagne, 88—and La 
Paix du Ménage, ib.—Scenes of Pro- 
vincial Life, 91—Les Célibataires, 1, 
—Euyénie Grandet, ib.—Scenes of 
Parisian Life, ib—Story of Le Pére 
Goriot, ib—Le Treize, 93—his Etudes 
Philosophiques, 94—novels of Michel 
Raymond, ib.—story of Les Intimes, 
ib.—Le Puritain de Seine et Marne, 
97—Tales of Michel Masson, #.— 
Contes de |’Attelier, %.—La Femme 
du Réfractaire, ib,—La Mére, ib.— La 
Complainte, 98—and Le Coeur d’une 
Jeune Fille, i4—novels of George 
Sand, 99—story of Indiana, 101—Va- 
lentine, 102—Jacques, 104—André, +b. 
—Lelia, 105—intimate connexion of 
popular literature with popular cha- 
racter, 106—lapse of female chastity 
the main incident in modern French 
novels, ib.—modern notions on mar- 
riage, 107—tragedies in real life ex- 
ceeding the pictures of the novelists, 
108—numerous eases of suicide in 
France, 109—and trials for flagitious 
offences, 113—Procés Pontalba, 116 
—La Ronciére, 118—Altaroche, 120 
—Lacenaire, 121—Fiéschi, 122—and 
Delacollonge, 127—outburst of profli- 
gacy in France since the July revolu- 
tion, 128—personal character of Louis 
Philippe, 130. 

Frere, Right Hon. John Hookham, 
Epistle to, by William Stewart Rose, 
Esq., 400. 


G. 

Geology considered with reference to 
Natural Theology, by the Rev. Wm. 
Buckland, D.D., 31—encouragement 
to the study of geology, #b,—its ten- 
dency to exalt our conviction of the 
power and wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator, ib.—its discoveries not at 
variance with the correct interpretation 
of the Mosaic narrative, ib.—danger 
and impolicy of connecting geological 
theories with Scripture, 34—proofs of 
creative design and contrivance, un- 
folded to us ology, b.—dynami- 
cal changes waskght eben the crust of 
the earth, 37—theory of central heat, 
38—adaptation of the globe to the use 

of mar, 39—coal formation, tb— 
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wth of vegetable productions, 40— 

‘ossil organic remains, 43—‘ the po- 
lice of ancient nature,’ 45—organiza- 
tion of the ancient mammalians, 46— 
extinct animals referable to the order 
of Saurians, or lizards, 47—descrip- 
tion of the plestosaurus, 49—and of 
the genus pteroductyle, 51—gigantic 
terrestrial lizards, 52—amphibious 
erocodileans of the old world, 52—tor- 
toises, 1b.—fossil footsteps, 53—fossil 
fishes, 54—fossil chambered shells, 56 

. trilobites, 59— fossil insects, 61—fus- 
sil plants, 62. 

German blazonry, 7. 

Godoy, Don Manuel, account of, 142. 

Gustavus 1V., of Sweden, his visit to 
Hartwell, 303. 


H. 

Hannibal and Napoleon, parallel be- 
tween, 139. 

Heraldry, 1—Controversy between Sir 
Richard Scrope and Sir Robert Gros- 
venor in the Court of Chivalry, 6.— 
armorial bearings, ib,—their first adop- 
tion, 4—origin of heraldic badges and 
devices, 6—origin of supporters, 10— 
habiliments of war displayed in tour- 
naments, 11—Badges of Cognizance, 
12—architectural use of arms, #.— 
arms on furniture and seals, &c., 13— 
on sepulchral monuments, %,—su- 
preme jurisdiction in questions con- 
cerning ensigns armorial, ib,—Court 
of Chivalry of the High Coustable of 
England, 14—suit between Lord 
Scrope and Sir Robert Grosvenor fo 
the right to bear the shield ‘ azure, a 
band or,’ ib.—original roll of this fa- 
mous contest,ib.— genealogical labours 
of Sir Harris Nicolas, ib.—parties in 
the Scrope and Grosvenor cause, 15— 
deposition of John of Gaunt, 17—of 
Henry Plantagenet, 18—of Sir John 
Holland, 19—of Sir Thomas Morieux, 
2i—of Sir Walter Blunt, ib.—of Sir 
Thomas Erpingham, 22—of Sir John 
Sully, ib.—of Sir Guy Brian, 23—of 
the Earl of Northumberland, 27—of 
Sir Henry Percy, ib.—of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, 28—of Owen Glendower, 1, 
—the judgment in favour of Scrope, 
29—extraordinary industry and ability 
which Sir H. Nicolas has brought to 
bear on the illustration of our national 
history and antiquities, 30. 

Horace, French translations of, 306, 

Holland, Sir John, tournament in Spain 
between Sir Reginald de Roye and, 20. 

Hugo, Victor, character of his Hans 
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d’Islande, 77—Bug J angel, ib.—-Notre 
Dame de Paris, ib.—and Dernier Jour 
& Condamné, ib, See French No- 
Vv 


IL. 

Ireland, on the Policy of reducing the 
Established Church of, and paying the 
Roman Catholic Priests of, by J. C. 
Golqshenn, Esq-, 367, 387, 392. See 


‘one. 

Treland, State of, 219—Ireland an un- 
known country to most of the English 
people, #,—extravagant encomiums 
passed by Irish demagogues on the 
soil and scenery of their native coun- 
try, 220—general description of the 
country, %.—and people, 221—exces- 
sive poverty of the lower classes, 222 
—strong contrast between the Irish 
and Scotch, 4b.—summary of Irish 
history, ib.—the Brehon law, 223— 
arrival of the English in the reign of 
Henry II., #.—yrants made by Eng- 
lish princes to their favourites and 
partizans, 224—extension of English 
law to Ireland withheld, i.—the Eng- 
lish pale, 225—Poyning’s law, ib.— 
Ireland wholly unprepared for the 
benefits of the Reformation, +b.—re- 
bellions of O'Neil, the Fitzgeralds, 
and Tyrone, 226—the rebellion and 
massacre of 1641, 227—its object the 
re-establishment of the Catholic reli- 
gion, 328—doubtful policy of Charles 
I., b.—effect of Cromwell’s unrelent- 
ing energy, 229—extinction of the 
power of the feudal chiefs, ib.—pros- 

ects of the Catholics under Charles 

I. and James II, ib.—disabilities 
imposed on them by William and 
Anne, #b,—tranquillity in Ireland till 
the conclusion of the American War, 
230—White Boys, Heart of Oak 
Boys, and Hearts of Steel, is.—em- 
nigien of the Irish volunteers, i6.— 
repeal of Poyning’s law, ib.—Peep of 

Day Boys, 231—the Defenders, 1.— 

Orangemen, #b.—Right Boys, ib.— 

Society of United Irishmen, ib.—Ca- 

tholic Convention, ib—Act of 1793, 

ib —elective franchise restored to Ca- 

tholics, ib— Maynooth Roman Catho- 

lic college, tb.—rebellion of 1798, id. 

—Act of Union, 232—the Threshers, 

ib—the Ribbonmen, ib.—the Carders, 

the Shanavats. and Caravats, ib—Act 
for Catholic Emancipation, 233—state 
of the owners and occupiers of land, 
234—evils of Absenteeism, 1b.—the 





Irish farmer in reality a cottager, ib. 
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—necessity of converting small farms 
into larger, 1b.—Irish te » ib.— 
emigration the source to which Ireland 
must look for the amelioration of its 
social condition, 238—administration 
of justice, and preservation of public 
order, 240—general registry, ib.—as- 
sistant-barristers’ court, 1b.—the police 
force, or constabulary, 241—Orange 
Association, t.—prevalence of Rib- 
bonism, 243—state of education, 245 
—plan of the Kildare Place Society 
op by the Catholic clergy, 247 
—National Board of Education ap- 
pointed, 248— extraordinary discre- 
— between the reports of the 
ducation and the Instruction boards, 
2°"}—objectious to the National Plan, 
24l—state of religion at the Refor- 
mation, 253—and of the Protestant 
Establishment during the time of 
Charles 1., 255—and from 1700 to 
1800; 256—neglect of oral instruction, 
258—rapid and decided improvement 
which has taken place in the Protest- 
ant Established Church, 259—appro- 
priation of the funds of the Esta- 
blished Church for the purposes of 
general education, 261—danger of 
allowing the Roman Catholic religion 
a permanent footing, 264—proportion 
of Catholics to Protestants, 268—re- 
ligious agitation, 269 — Maynooth 
College, 272—Emancipation Act of 
1829, 275—danger from further con- 
cession, 276. See also Tone. 


J. 
Japan, Recollection of, by Hendrik Doeff, 
formerly President of the Dutch Fac- 
tory at Decima, 415—account of the 
author’s Japanese and Dutch Lexicon, 
416—constitution and practice of the 
Japanese government, 417—the court 
of Jeddo, 418—duties of the grand 
inquisitors, ib.—ceremony of tramp- 
ling on the cross, 419—Japanese com- 
mercial opuleuce, 419—extensive con- 
flagration at Jeddo, 420—audience of 
the emperor, 421—the chief astrono- 
mer, 422—and first physician, 1b.— 
acupuncturation, i.—the author's 
hostility to England, ib.—the little 
prospect of opening an intercourse be- 
tween our Indian dependencies and 
Japan, 423—views of Sir Stamford 
Raffles, ib.—narrative of the occur- 
rence in the harbour of Nagasaki, 
in 1808, 424—Sir Stamford Raffies’s 
expedition of 1813, 429—renewal of 
his attemptin 1814, 433—the author’s 











return to Europe, 434—ad s to 
be derived from Britis S ietettooeee 
with Japan, 435. 

John of int, his deposition in the 
Scrope and Grosvenor cause, 17. 


K. 

Kock, Paul de, his works, 75—character 
of his writings, ib.—story of his ‘ Ni 
jamais ni toujours, ib. See French 
Novels. 


L. 

Laborde, M. de, his picture of the Spa- 
nish clergy, 134. 

Larrey, Baron, his character of the Spa- 
nish nation, 135. 

Law Studies, a Popular and Practical 
Introduction to, by Samuel Warren, 
Esq., F.R.S., 521—influence of law- 
yers on the political institutions of 
their country of a beneficial charac- 
ter, ib.—the Bar the best representa- 
tive of the true genius of our common- 
wealth, 522—influence of lawyers over 
the manners, temper, and opinions of 
private society, %b.—the injury ima- 
gined to public morals by the practice 
of advocating causes disproved, 523— 
value of Mr. Warren’s Popular and 
Practical Introduction, 525—insight 
afforded into the chamber studies of 
the barrister, 526—style and compo- 
sition of the work, i+.— its great 
value to the yoyng law student, 15.— 
and to all classes of readers, 527—the 
author's Passages from the Diary of 
a Physician characterized, 257—s 
cimen of his manner, 528—quotation 
on the study of history, 529. 

Louis XVIII., Correspondence privée et 
inédite de, pendant son séjour en An- 
gleterre, 301—their undoubted au- 
thority, 301—probable cause of their 
extraordinary inanity, ib.— Lucien 
Buonaparte at Malta, 302—Russia 
and Prussia, ib.—birth-day of the 
king of Rome, tb.—attempt of the 
Duke of Orleans to place himself at 
the head of the Spanish constitution, 
303—his’ policy with regard to the 
Spanish Cortes, 1.—Sovereignty of 
the people, ib.— Gustavus IV. of 
Sweden, 1.—F reemasons, 304—death 
of his wife, Marie Josephine, of Sa- 
voy, #.—French translations of Ho- 
race, 306. _ . . 

Louis Philippe of France, his person. 
character’ 130, - 


, M. 
Masson, Michel, character of his novels, 
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97—his Contes de l’Attelier, ib.— 
Femme du Réfractaire, i6.—La Mére, 
16.—La Complainte, 98—and Le Caur 
dune Jeune File, i. See French 
Novels. 

Maynooth College, its establishment a 
legislative delinquency, 392. 


N. 

Napier, Colonel, W.F. P., his ‘ History 
of the War in the Peninsula and the 
South of France, from 1807 to 1814, 
131—apology for the tardy notice of 
this work, %4.—the author's motives 
for undertaking his history, 132—his 
general arrangement, 133—his charge 
of supineness against the Spauish 
people, 26—his sweeping condemna- 
tion of the Spanish clergy, 134— ic- 
ture of the Spanish cl.rgy by M. de 
Laborde, #,.—and by General Foy, 
135—character of the Spanish nation 
by Baron Larrey, ib.— passages indica- 
tive of the author's peculiar views and 
opinions, 136—his apology for Napo- 
leon’s conduct towards Spain, 138— 
his parallel of Napolecn and Hanni- 
bal, 139—his evident bias in favour of 
France, 141—his account of the Spa- 
nish court, 6.—Charles the Fourth, 
142—Godoy, ib,—the Bayonne con- 

_ spiracy, and attempt of Edward I. 
against the independence of Scotland, 
compared, 143—commotion at Madrid, 
onthe 2nd May, 1812, 147—assassina- 
tion of Sulano, 148—formation and 
conduct of the Junta of Seville, 6.— 
events at Valencia, 149—massacre of 
Saavedra, 16—examples of the au- 
thor’s bias against the Spaniards, 150 
—his estimate of the strength of the 
contending parties examined, 154— 
the author's notions upon military 
matters, 157—his panegyric on Buo- 
naparte’s plan of operations, ib—and 
apology for seizing upon Barcelona, 
159—inaccuracy of his topographical 
statements, 161—his account of the 
military operations of the French un- 
der Marshal Bessiéres, 163—siege of 
Saragossa, 164—refutation of the au- 
thor’s imputation against the late 
Lord Melville, 166—military opera- 
tions in Catalonia, 167—conduct of 
General Duhesme, 169—military ope- 
rations carried on by Marshal Moncey, 
170—battle of Rio Seco, 171—expe- 
dition of General Dupont into the 
South, 172—moral effect of the battle 
of Baylen, 174— invasion of Portugal, 
177—+entrance of Junot into Lisbon, 
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il.—rising of the Portuguese, 178~ 
the author's palliation of the conduct 
of the French army towards Spain and 
Portuzal, ib.—sp rit betrayed by the 
author, with reference to the conduct 
of the British government, 180—his 
complaints of defective arrangements 
and consequent failures answered, 182 
— British forers sent to the Peninsula, 
183 — sundry misrepresentations re- 
futed, by a reference to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s dispatches, 184—the au- 
thor’s inaccuracies in topographical 
details, 187—march of Sir Arthur. 
Wellesley, 188—mi-statement as to 
the contemplated appointment of an 
English gov rnor at Cadiz, 191—arri- 
val of Sir Harry Burrard, 192—the 
author’s detail of the battle * Vi- 
miero refuted by General Anstru -cr’s 
Journal, 196—expediency of a march 
to Torres Vedras, 200—landing of Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, 201—General Kel- 
lermann arrives with a flag of truce, 
202— Convention of Cintra, 204— 
merits and demerits of that transaction, 
205-—the author’s speculat.ons on the 
plan of the campaign examined, 206 
—his accusations agaiust the bishop of 
Oporto refuted, 210—style of the 
work, 218—dedication to the Duke of 
Wellington, 26.—parallel between Cz- 
sar and the Duke of Wellington, ib.— 
the author’s propensity to accommo- 
date everything to the bent of his 
prejudices, ib—Coleridge’s character 
of the work, 219. 

Napier, Colonel W. F. P., his ‘ History 
of the War in the Peninsula and the 
South of France’ ( Second Article), 437 
—leading defects in the work re- 
stated, 1.— periods of convulsive 
struggle in the contest, ib,—the au- 
thor proved to be more a political par- 
tizan and theorist than an historian, 
438—his endeavours, by the distortion 
of facts, to check any feeling in favour 
of the Spaniards, 439—king Joseph's 
evacuation of Madrid, 440—the au- 
thor’s numerous self-contradictions, 
441—the Bayonne constitution, %5,— 
the ‘ Spanish revolution, #.—Napo- 
leon and the Emperor of Russia at 
Erfurt, 442—Napoleon’s real objects, 
16.---abuse of Austria, 443—recom- 
mencement of British military opera- 
tions in the Peninsula, 16.—the theatre 
of war, 444—gross misrepresentation 
of the situation of Sir John Moore and 
his army, 445—and of the difficulties 
of their march, ey tae of 
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the author’s statements on the subject 
of roads, 449—the author’s imputation 
of Brigadier-General Anstruther dis- 
roved, 451—the anthor’s sources of 

information very defective, or greatly 
misapplied, 453—unjust insinuations 
agaiust the British ministers on the 
subject of communications, 454—and 
temporary want of money, ib.—speci- 
meus of the author’s geographical in- 
accuracy and mathematical pedantry, 
455—his exaggerated account of the 
Spanish forces, 457—attempt at stage 
ettect. 458—trait of malignant feeling 
towards the Spaniards, 459—origin of 
the expression ‘ La garde meutt, elle 
ne se rende pas,’ ib,—Sir John Moore 
at Salamanca, 461—the author's ig- 
norance of the principles upon which 
military movemeuts should be con- 
ducted, 469—his constant depreciation 
of the talents and services of Romana, 
472—remarkable instance of his sys- 
tematic misrepresentation, 475 — re- 
treat to Corunna, 477. 

Napoleon and Hannibal, parallel of, 139. 

Nicolas, Sir Harris, his splendid edition 
of the Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, 14. 
See Heraldry. 

Novels. See French Novels. 


Oo. 

Orleans, Duke of (Louis Philippe), his 
atiempt to place himself at the head 
of the Spanish insurrection, 303—his 
policy with regard to the Spanish 
Cortes, id. 


P. 
Pasley, Colonel, his Essay on Military 
Policy quoted, 462: 
Preston, description of the hamlet, 
churchyard, and church of, by the 
Rev. Charles Townshend, 405. 


R. 

Raumer, Frederick von, his ‘ England in 
1835 ; being a series of Letters written 
to Friends in Germany, during a Re- 
sidence in London, and Excursions 
into the Provinces,’ 530—the author’s 
merits as a diligent explorer of anti- 
quarian documents, ib.—his present 
extraordinary failure, 531—his book a 
mass of trivialities, inaccuracies, and 
coutradictions, ih—and a party and 

nal libel on the Conservatives of 
ngland, ib.—reasons for the author's 
extraordinary bias, ib6.—account of his 
ife and principles, ib.—his ostensible 
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journey to England, ib.—his initiation 


into Whig society, 533—and ex parte 
statements picked up therein, 534— 
the result a real fraud on the public, 
ib.—quotation of his dogmas by Lord 
John Russell and Mr. Rice, i6—com- 
plaints against Mrs, Austin in her 
quality of translator, 535—instances 
of misrepresentation and distortion of 
Raumer’s words, ib.—parting sugges- 
tion 10 Mrs. Austin, 541—the Profes- 
sor’s journey to London, ib.—sail up 
the Thames, i6.—uarrival in London, 
542—his summary of the causes of 
the change of ministry in November, 
1534, anulysed, ib.—the Professor 
makes Hansard’s Debates his puli- 
tical gospel, 546—gross inacenracy of 
his quotations from tiat work, i. 
the Professor the most careless of 
compilers, 550—his book a farrago of 
extracts, ib.—his style of composition 
higy'edy-piggledy, 16.—his blunderng 
account of our ecclesiastical establish- 
ments,ib.—Irish appropriation clause, 
552—instances of the Professor's fla- 
graut mistakes in matters of common 
sense and arithmetic, 553—the Pro- 
fessor’s statistical facts examined, 554 
—his discrepancies as to the church 
of Ireland and England, 555—his mis- 
quotations of the Quarterly Review, 
556—his visit to the Vicar of Wake- 
field, 557—practical instances of the 
Professor’s inaccuracy, .self-contradic- 
tion, and misrepresentation, i.— 
his disparagement of the English uni- 
versities, 1b.—his scientific visit to Ox- 
ford, 558—Newcastle-on-Tyne, ib.— 
Blenheim, 559—his five days’ tour to 
Scotland, 16.— Abbotsford, ib.— his 
week’s tour to Ireland, 560—the Pro- 
fessor at Dublin, 561—Cork, %— 
Killarney, ib.—Liverpool, 562—absur- 
dity of the Professor's speculations 
about Ireland, 563—abolition of the 
system of tenants at will, i,—the 

russian system, ib—education of the 
Irish, 565—system of tithes, 566— 
compulsory system of education in 
England, 567—the Professor’s plan 
for placing the Catholics and Protest- 
ants of Ireland on a perfect equality, 
ib—the Prussian priveiple, ib.—the 
Professor's asinine financial blunders, 
571—his_ impertinences towards the 
House of Lords, i.—meditated organic 
change in that House, yb = le 
of election and peerages for life, 57 


alleged misconduct of the House of 
Lords, 575—their constitutional cha- 
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racter, 577—their duties and peculiar 
utility, 580. 

Raymond, Michel, character of his no- 
vels. 94—story of Les Intimes, ib.— 
Le Puritain de Seine et Marne, 97— 
See French Novels. 

Rome, birth of the king of, 302. 

Rome, Drumann’s History of, during its 
transition from a republican to a mo- 
narchical Constitution; or Pompey, 
Cesar, Cicero, and their Contempora- 
ries, accordiny to their races, 332. See 
Drumana. 

Rose, William Stewart, Esq., his Epistle 
to the Right Hon. John Hookham 
Frere in Malta, 400. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, estimate of his 
literary merit, 68—infumy ef his per- 
ssodl Listers, 69. See French Novels. 


S. 

St. Paul’s, sonnet on viewing, from Black- 
fmars’ Bridge, by the Rev. Charles 
Townshend, 413. 

Sand, George (a pseudonyme), novels 
by, characterized, 99—Inudiava, 101— 
Valentine, ]}02—Jacques, 104—André, 
ib.—Lelia, 105. See French Novels. 

Scrope and Grosvenor Roll. See He- 
raldry. 

Shirley family, some account of, 407. 

Sovereignty of the people, fatal opinion 
as to the, 303. 

Spanish clergy, picture of, 134. 

Sylla, outline of the life of, 341. 


T. 
Tone, Theobald Wolfe, 2a Commentary | 


on the Memoirs of, by Colonel Fer- 
moy, 367 —origin of the ‘ Comet 
Club’ in Ireland, i6.—and ‘of the so- 
ciety called the Irish Brigade, ib— 
their private proceedings, 368—oljects 
and tendency of the ‘ Commentary,’ 
ib.—the object of Tone’s life the dis- 
memberment of the empire, ib.—ques- 
tion of the capability of Ireland to 
subsist and defend itself, in separation 
from Great Britain, 369—complaint 
and defiance the result of past conces- 
sion and indulgence, 371 —inquiry 
into the cause of these disappoint- 
ments, ib.—the root of the evil a pre- 
mature application of the forms of the 
British constitution to a country 
which had not the capabilities for 
receiving them with advantage, ib.— 
difficulties to be overcome in the good 
gove nment of Ireland, simplified by 
the Act of Union, 373—difficulty of 
conciliating the Catholic portion of 











the people, ib.—peculiar character of 
this difficulty, ib.—the two classes of 
Catholics, 374—foreign dictation, 375 
—grant of the elective franchise in 
1792, 376—prophetic warning of Sir 
Laurence Parsons, as to its effects, 
ib.—proceedings of the party intended 
to be conciliated, 380—discussions of 
the Catholic committee as reported 
by Wolfe Tone, 381—consequences 
of bestowing power on the poorer 
clas-es of Catholics, 382—terms 6n 
which O'Connell is willing to post- 
pone or give up the question of ‘ re- 
peal,’ 383—the Lords’ alterations in 
the Irish Municipal Bill, %.—ten- 
dency of that bill to change still fur- 
ther the character of the Irish repre- 
sentation, until entirely adverse to 
British connexion, ib.—inevitable con- 
sequences of giving O'Connell the 
corporations with their municipal pow- 
ers, 38i—the question of Irish muni- 
cipal reform not fairly discussed in 
Parliament, 385—the question whe- 


_ ther England is called upon to in- 


terpose in the domestic conflicts in 
Ireland, so as to prevent Protestants 
from being deprived of the power to 
which property entitles them, consi- 
dered, 1b. —interference of the Romish 
priests, 386— instances of their abuse 
of their spiritual authority, to promote 
the ends of their party, 387—their 
conduct examined, 389—the esta- 
blishment of Maynooth College one of 
our legislative delinquencies, 392— 
conduct of the Irish Catholic Lishops 
in 1793, 16.—Dr. Troy, 393—treason- 
able project of Dr. Hussey, 394— 
criminal liberality which dictates the 
sentiments called popular in England, 
396—the duty of full and early in- 
quiry {into the whole question, 397. 
See a/so Ireland. 


Tournament in Spain between Sir John 


Holland and Sir Reginald de Roye, 
account of a, 20. 


Townshend, Rev. Charles, ‘ Winches- 


ter, and a few other Compositions in 
prose and verse,’ by, 400. 


Ww. 
Warren, Samuel, Esq., F.R.S., his po 


u- 
lar and practical intreduction to “= 
studies, 521. See Law Studies, 


Weliington, Duke of, and Cesar, pa- 


rallel between, 218. 


Winchester, and a few other composi- 


tions in prose and verse, by the Rev. 
Charles Townshend, 400. 








Zz. 
Zoological Gardens, 309—saying of Ca- 
nova, during his visit to and, 1b. 
—downfall of the ho in the 


Tower, i6—a Roman holiday, 310— 
contributions of Titus and Trajan to 
the amphitheatre, ib —a birth-day ob- 
servance at Rome, ib.—origin of mo- 
dern zoological establishments, 311— 
the menagerie founded by Louis XIV. 
at Versai:les, ib.— Buffon and the Jar- 
din du Roiat Paris, 6.—first establish- 
ment of the Society in England, 312 
—present state of the Museum and 
Gardens, 16,—contributions of Sir 


Stamford Raffles and Mr. Vigor«,ib.— 
published ¢ Pr ings’ and Trans- 
actions’ of the Soci 


. 313—visit to 
the Garden, =the 314—the 
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black swan and New Holland gee, 
ib.—the ‘ Secretary,’ ib.—the Mata- 
bou stork, 315—the wild goose, ib.— 


the e house, %.—the wedge-tail 
eagle of New Holland, 316-—-the ca- 
mels. ib.—the wolves, ib.—‘ the desert 
ships,’ 317—deaths among the ani- 
mals, ih.—classification, 318—the ot- 
ter, 320—the dove-cot, ib.—the arma- 
dillo, %6.—the elephants, 321—anec- 
dotes of Chuny, 322—the rhinoceros, 
323—mutual hatred between the rhi- 
noceros and eleyhant, 324—their rela- 
tive sagacity, ib.—the giraffes, 325— 
M. Thibaut’s Memoir on the mode in 
which he became po-sessed of them, 
16.—Chimpanzee, 329— the 

house, ib.—palace of the monkeys, 
330—the flower-gardeu, id, 
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